HELEN

an affecting account, not quoted by Mr. Hare, of the family
once more assembled in the library at Edgeworthstown to
listen to the reading of Helen, just as on that sad occasion
when Ormond was read so shortly before Mr. Edgeworth's
death.

The many gaps in the circle, the diffidence of the author,
the anxiety of those warmly-attached brothers and sisters as
to her success, must have made the meeting a trying one
at first, but the brightness and brilliance of the story itself
soon cheered them all up; and certainly, with the exception
perhaps of the Absentee and Castle Rackrent, not one of
her many books flows on with more life and spirit. It was
a feat indeed at her age to be writing, better than ever, and
with more point and more grip of her materials. She had
been at work for forty years, but the flame was burning
still. Her favourite Lady Davenant, moralising upon the
characteristic faults of youth and age, exclaims upon the.
too much of the one and the too little of the other. In
youth, the too much of confidence in others, and in them-
selves : the too much of enthusiasm, too much of benevo-
lence ; in age, alas! too little. But to Maria herself Lady
Davenant's stricture certainly did not apply.

The old woman, with all her family round about her,
sat there, animated and animating, once more holding
them all enthralled as she span out the web of her fancy.
f Oddly enough,' as one of her biographers remarks, c Helen*
is the first of Miss Edgeworth's books in which anything
to be called love-making really exists.' Until now she had
almost entirely denied the existence of romantic love, and
used to quote her father's definition : ' Propinquity', pro-
pinquity*; 'and he was married five times, and twice to
heiresses.' But in Helen the characters fall in love because
they cannot help it, and feel and speak for themselves, and
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